VIII.
CONCLUSIONS.
The notes and criticisms that I have made in these six chapters on the manuscripts of Leibniz may give the impression that I am an anti-Leibnizian. This is quite wrong. My prime object was to show, to the best of my power, that the charges of plagiarism brought against Leibniz by partisans of Newton, and indeed by Newton himself in thtRecensio published in the Philosophical Transactions, were unfounded. I considered that the charges in the Recensio were perhaps the hardest to be answered, since they were not only direct charges, backed with circumstantial evidence, but they were also set forth very cleverly. Also I thought that the method of defense adopted by Ger-hardt and other partisans of Leibniz did as much harm to him as the strongest attack of avowed opponents, such as Sloman. The weak case made out by Gerhardt is deplorable. Never surely did any man have such a glorious opportunity as Gerhardt, in the whole history of scientific controversies; surely there never was an advocate who left himself so open to the attacks of the opponents. Gerhardt starts with the theory that every single word of Leibniz represents gospel truth; and that it is almost blasphemy to doubt it; in consequence he is soon in difficulties when it comes to reconciling the varying statements of the sequences of events that are made by Leibniz at different times. But, once the idea is accepted that Leibniz, while perfectly reliable on the